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“In matters of conscience 
the majority has no power.” 


—The German princes, rejecting the emperor's decree 
restricting religious liberty, at the Diet of Spires. 
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“The banner of truth and religious liberty held aloft by the 
founders of the gospel church and by God’s witnesses during the 
centuries that have passed since then, has, in this last conflict, 
been committed to our hands. . . . We are to recognize human 
government as an ordinance of divine appointment, and teach 
obedience to it as a sacred duty, within its legitimate sphere. 
But when its claims conflict with the claims of God, we must 
obey God rather than men. God’s word must be recognized as 
above ali human legislation. A “Thus saith the Lord’ is not to 
be set aside for a ‘Thus saith the church’ or a ‘Thus saith the 
state.’ The crown of Christ is to be lifted above the diadems of 
earthly potentates.”—E. G. White, The Acts of the Apostles, 
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Declaration of Principles 


INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that 
this God-given right is exercised at its best when 
there is separation between church and state. 

We believe in civil government as divinely 
ordained to protect men in the enjoyment of 
their natural rights, and to rule in civil things; 
and that in this realm it is entitled to the re- 
spectful and willing obedience of all. 

We believe in the individual’s natural and 
inalienable right to freedom of conscience: to 
worship or not to worship; to profess, to prac- 
tice, and to promulgate his religious beliefs, or 
to change them according to his conscience or 
opinions, holding that these are the essence of 
religious liberty; but that in the exercise of 
this right he should respect the equivalent 
right of others. 

We believe that all legislation and other gov- 
ernmental acts which unite church and state 
are subversive of human rights, potentially per- 
secuting in character, and opposed to the best 
interests of church and state; and therefore, 
that it is not within the province of human 
government to enact such legislation or per- 
form such acts. 

We believe it is our duty to use every lawful 
and honorable means to prevent the enactment 
of legislation which tends to unite church and 
state, and to oppose every movement toward 
such union, that all may enjoy the inestimable 
blessings of religious liberty. 

We believe that these liberties are embraced 
in the golden rule, which teaches that a man 
should do to others as he would have others 
do to him. 
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from the editor’s desk 





Celond rhs 


Into Greenwich Village, New York, on a recent 
Sunday came a police car prowling. Past a theater 
marquee featuring “Never on Sunday”. . . past taverns 
in which beatniks guzzled beer and mouthed offbeat 
banalities . .. past West Third Street night clubs where 
strippers bumped and ground for lecherous bump- 
kins in town to “see the sights” . . . past a poor man’s 
Picasso peddling his oils at discount prices. 

It pulled to a stop with an apologetic squeak be- 
fore a bookstore at 399, the Avenue of the Americas. 
Sheepishly and with the reluctant gait of men suffer- 
ing from mental gout, two Sixth Precinct policemen 
got out and moved across the sidewalk, past a vendor 
with his stock of vital-statistical girlie mags, into the 
Paperbook Galley, cultural center of Greenwich. 

A few minutes later they emerged, only to go into 
the Limelight book shop. And then into a Sheridan 
Square bookstore, one on Seventh, and finally one on 
West Third. 

Upon what scene of mayhem maybe did the doors 
open? 

Steady now! ’Tis no time for men of weak stomach 
to read on. Behind the counters in all five stores 
clerks were busy selling books to people! And in so 
doing, violating New York’s blue laws, which make 
it harder to sell Bibles than beer. 

The fact that they offered only books—no booze, 
no mustache paste for up-slidden beatniks, no bumps 
or grinds—apparently was the undoing of those ar- 
rested. As the New York Times put it: “A spokesman 
for the Sixth Precinct said that if the Village book- 
stores carried souvenirs, as do many book and novelty 
shops in Times Square, the police probably would 
not interfere.” 

Ridiculous? Of course. But no more so than the 
hodgepodge of Sunday laws afflicting citizens across 
the nation. 

An old blue law in Boston, Massachusetts, forbids 
anyone to take a bath on Sunday; another archaic 
law in Connecticut forbids men to shave. 





Almost as bad is Maine’s law that states no one is 
to whistle within the boundaries of the State on “the 
first day of the week.” 

Male Nebraskans are forbidden to quarrel with 
their wives on Sunday, while in West Virginia, sneez- 
ing on Sunday is a statutory offense! 

In Michigan, as Business Week put it, “the only . 
thing you can do legally on Sunday . . . is get married, 
get buried, or go to jail.” 

As for Greenwich Village, one can look on the Sun- 
day law arrests in the offbeat capital with mingled 
feelings. It will be a change for Sunday tourists to be 
bothered by beatniks bootlegging books. (Good books 
—“Wanna buy a Bible, mister?”) And the book- 
store owners likely can survive an occasional $10 fine. 
What worries one is this: What policeman will ever 
be able to look his boy in the eye and confess he 
earned his stripes arresting folks for selling books on 
Sunday in Greenwich Village? 


LETTERS 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY 
SIR: 


Kindly remove me from the list. I accord with many of 
your views, but I cannot agree with others. For example, 
yours is obviously a sectarian (and, incidentally, heretical) ap- 
proach, which avoids honest admission of sponsorship— 
STUART G. OLES, Attorney at Law, Seattle, Washington. 


{On the masthead page, under our honest Declaration 
of Principles, appears the following: “The International 
Religious Liberty Association was organized in 1888 by 
the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists . . .” 
Our case rests.—ED.} 


LIBERTY—A DIKTY WORD? 


It seems to me, watching the Big Parade of life, that Amer- 
icans don’t want liberty—in fact, they hate it and run from it. 

Americans today want to conform, to “belong,” not to be 
free, not to think for themselves. 

They wear the same clothes—the men, the same silly hats 
with the brims cut down to less than a half decent, shade- 








of God. 








OUR COVER PICTURE: “And when they were come to the place, which is called 
Calvary, there they crucified him. . . . 
tures. And if Artist Harry Anderson has pictured their thoughts accurately, they asked 
Why? Why did they crucify Him? Pilate had no answer: “Ye have brought this man 
unto me, as one that perverteth the people: and, behold, I, having examined him before 
you, have found no fault in this man touching those 
nor yet Herod: for I sent you to him; and, lo, nothing worthy of death is done unto 
him.” But they crucified Him. And He who proclaimed, “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
soldiers, the agents who carried out what the religious leaders interpreted as the will 


And the people stood beholding,” says the Scrip- 


things whereof ye accuse him: no, 


’s” was martyred by Caesar’s 
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providing brim; the women, the same silly clothes, becoming 
to their figure or not, the same silly hair-dos. 

They live, in the main, in congeries of apartments or 
houses far more alike than the “two peas in a pod.” They 
flock, antlike, to the same movies, see the same TV shows, 
always selecting, with the unerring accuracy of the lemmings, 
the worst and dullest... . 

Liberty? Why it’s a dirty word that is never used by true, 
100 per cent free Americans! 

These Americans, while they say they belong either to 
the tweedledee or the tweedledum party, as a rule seldom 
vote. If there’s an election in which 50 per cent of the 
eligible voters vote, that’s page one news! 

And you're peddling and plugging liberty. 

That’s like peddling raccoon overcoats in a nudist camp 
in July! 

That’s what Americans don’t want the most. 

What they DO want is to be told what to do, what to wear, 
what to eat, and—most of all—what to think. To con- 
form!-—R. L. LINTON, Nanuet, New York. 


FILE THIRTEEN 
DEAR BIGOTs: 


. . . People who believe as you are the ones that are 
causing all the unrest, fighting, hatred, cheating, robbery, and 
murders, and I may as well include Communism, and are 
gradually handing our wonderful country to the Communists. 
Get the TEN COMMANDMENTS OF GOD and practice 
and live up to their teaching. They have been the best TEN 
RULES for more than four thousand years and will continue 
to be until the end of the world, and I would like to see 
you improve on them.* 

Next, get the Declaration of Independence and study it 
and learn it word for word, which document has also been 
the best man-made rules since 1776. After you have done 
both of these things, take your magazines and put them in 
File 13 (wastebasket) the same as I do. Then burn. them.— 
ANTHONY J. STOECKEL, Lawyer, Belleville, Illinois. 


* [We can’t. We like them just as God gave them—all 
of them.—Ep.} 


THE BOSTON MASSACRE 
GENTLEMEN: 


In your issue of July-August, 1961, there was a pictorial 
essay entitled “The Freedom Trail.” May I politely point out 
a few mistakes? 

In photo 5 the “statue” of Benjamin Franklin is a painting, 
not a statue. 

In photo 7 is the correctly titled “Old South Meeting 
House.” (Photo probably made around 1900 to 1917.) But 
photo 9 is not the Boston Massacre site—it is a current photo 
of the same Old South Meeting House. 

Photo 8 is not the Old State House but a very recent photo 
of the New State House undergoing repairs. 

Otherwise I appreciated your article very much—DAVID 
HICKS MACPHERSON, Minister, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


DEAR SIR: 


LIBERTY is a splendid magazine and is doing a good work 
by setting forth the principles of religious liberty and acquaint- 
ing its readers with the dangers ahead if one country’s stand 
for separation of church and state is abandoned. 

In the feature “The Freedom Trail” (July-August, 1961), 
I was amazed to see below the paragraph relating to the Old 
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GRAMSTORFF BROS., INC., MALDEN, MASS. 


State House a picture of the present State House of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, generally referred to as the “new.” 

I am enclosing an excellent picture of the Old State House 
with a caption taped on the back. I am a native of Massachu- 
setts and have lived within forty miles of Boston almost 
all my life. 

_ Sincerely yours, 
(MRs.) MARION I. STANLEY 


DEAR SIR: 


I’ve been a reader of LIBERTY since a young boy and have 
enjoyed the articles and pictures. Lemuel Esteb’s “Tell the 
Folks Back Home” was a fine story memorial to an old friend. 

But something troubles me about the pictures in the July- 
August, 1961, issue. I think somebody goofed in the center- 
spread picture number 8, captioned “Old State House.” The 
magazine on page 17 gives a fairly accurate location of the 
Old State House, but I fear the photo is of the present-day 
State House, which faces Boston Common. . . . There is no 
room for either a lawn or statue around the Old State House, 
a sidewalk and streets completely encircle the building. 
Thousands of persons each day enter the MTA subway station 
directly under the Old State House. Perhaps for their benefit 
you should print the correct photo so they can look up at the old 
wall and pause on their homeward trek, as I have done several 
times, to contemplate the pursuit of liberty in the 1700's. So 
many times people of the twentieth century seem to say by their 
actions that they believe the pursuit of happiness is divorced 
from the pursuit of liberty——-JULIAN P. ULLATH, O.D., 
Westmont, Illinois. 


DEAR Sir: 


How could you . 
San Diego, California. 


. 2—JOHN COKER, Attorney at Law, 


{If Bostonians are lonesome since the Redcoats and Red- 
skins left, we have a few red faces in the editorial depart- 
ment who need a vacation.—ED.} 





are multitudes who, as they believe, are work- 

ing for the establishment of the kingdom of 
Christ as an earthly and temporal dominion. They 
desire to make our Lord the ruler of the kingdoms of 
this world, the ruler in its courts and camps, its legis- 
lative halls, its palaces and market places. They expect 
Him to rule through legal enactments, enforced by 
human authority. Since Christ is not now here in 
person, they themselves will undertake to act in His 
stead, to execute the laws of His kingdom. The es- 
tablishment of such a kingdom is what the Jews 
desired in the days of Christ. They would have re- 
ceived Jesus had He been willing to establish a tem- 
poral dominion, to enforce what they regarded as the 
laws of God, and to make them the expositors of His 
will and the agents of His authority. But He said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” John 18:36. He 
would not accept the earthly throne. 

The government under which Jesus lived was cor- 
rupt and oppressive; on every hand were crying 
abuses,—extortion, intolerance, and grinding cruelty. 
Yet the Saviour attempted no civil reforms. He at- 
tacked no national abuses, nor condemned the na- 
tional enemies. He did not interfere with the author- 
ity or administration of those in power. He who was 
our example kept aloof from earthly governments. 
Not because He was indifferent to the woes of men, 
but because the remedy did not lie in merely human 
and external measures. To be efficient, the cure must 
reach men individually, and must regenerate the 
heart. 

Not by the decisions of courts or councils or legis- 
lative assemblies, not by the patronage of worldly 
great men, is the kingdom of Christ established, but 
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by the implanting of Christ’s nature in humanity 
through the work of the Holy Spirit. “As many as 
received Him, to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on His name: 
which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” John 1:12, 
13. Here is the only power that can work the uplifting 
of mankind. And the human agency for the accom- 
plishment of this work is the teaching and practicing 
of the word of God. 

When the apostle Paul began his ministry in 
Corinth, that populous, wealthy, and wicked city, pol- 
luted by the nameless vices of heathenism, he said, “I 
determined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 1 Cor. 2:2. Writing 
afterward to some of those who had been corrupted 
by the foulest sins, he could say, “But ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 
“IT thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace 
of God which is given you by Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. 
6:11; 1:4. 

Now, as in Christ’s day, the work of God’s king- 
dom lies not with those who are clamoring for recog- 
nition and support by earthly rulers and human 
laws, but with those who are declaring to the people 
in His name those spiritual truths that will work in 
the receivers the experience of Paul: “I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” Gal. 2:20. Then they will labor as 
did Paul for the benefit of men. He said, ‘‘Now then 
we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God.” 2 Cor. 5:20.—ELLEN G. 
WHITE, The Desire of Ages, pp. 509, 510. 


HARRY ANDERSON, ARTIST 
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The Christian 
and Government 


RALPH A. PHELPS, Jr. 


HAT SHOULD BE the Christian’s rela- 

\ X/ tion to government? Does the gospel he be- 

lieves demand that he sit on the side lines 
of the game of life singing “Pie in the Sky By and By” 
while the game of life rolls on without him; or in a day 
when government is invading more and more areas of 
our daily existence, should he plunge into the fray with 
the zeal of a first-rate precinct chairman and try to 
change the world through political action? The answer 
he gives to these questions will have much to do with 
determining the future of our society. 

What should the Christian’s strategy be? There are 
several possible answers. First, he might withdraw. He 
might say that because he is a Christian he must have 
nothing to do with this Godless world in which he 
finds himself, that he can make his best contribution by 
getting as far away from the activities of life as possible. 
Monasticism is the classic example of this approach. 
Translated in lay terms, it means that one should not 
run for office, should not take any interest in govern- 
ment, should not join a club, should never join the 
PTA; he should spend all his time dealing with mat- 
ters that are strictly spiritual and should take no part 
in anything else. Now there are some who hold to this 
position. A deacon I know told me that a Christian 
needs no activity outside the church, that he should 
spend every bit of his energies within the program of 
his own congregation. He. reasoned that to take part in 
community affairs dissipated one’s energies unwisely. 

There is a second strategy—that of identification. 
This approach says that church and state are one; or if 
they are not one, their interests are so mutually inter- 
twined that for all practical purposes they are the same. 
This position says that the church should run the state, 
all the schools, all cultural events; that it should ap- 
prove all books that are printed, all sermons that are 
preached, all ideas that are voiced, that tax money 
should be used to support the program of the church. 
This is the strategy of identification. 
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There is a third possible strategy, that of declaring 
war upon the world. This approach sees the world as a 
cesspool of evil, sees government as an instrument of 
oppression that must be wiped out before mankind can 
make any progress at all. Now this approach may re- 
sult in the anarchism of the Communist who says that 
government, as such, should ultimately disappear. Or 
it may put a pillowslip over a man’s head and send him 
out into the night to take law into his own hands be- 
cause he does not agree with the way justice is adminis- 
tered by the government in power. 

Withdrawal, identification, declaration of war are 
three possibilities. However, all three of these ap- 
proaches are wrong. They are wrong because they are 
unscriptural. One cannot justify from the New Testa- 
ment any one of these positions. They are wrong, again, 
because they will not promote world redemption as the 
New Testament views redemption. 





HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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If these three approaches are not adequate, what 
would be effective strategy? For the answer, Christians 
look to the instruction of Jesus and the teachings of 
the apostle Paul and others. In the light of their coun- 
sel, what should our course of action be? 


Christ Not a Politician 


Look first at the ministry of Jesus and begin with His 
relation to the state. First of all, Jesus was not an an- 
archist. Nowhere is He found advocating the destruc- 
tion of government or saying that it must be over- 
thrown for mankind to progress. Nor was Jesus a politi- 
cal revolutionary, though some people would like to 
make Him this. 

There were good reasons for His not being a political 
revolutionary. In the first place, His ministry was pri- 
marily spiritual; it was not political in nature. In the 
second place, He lived in a period of acute and perilous 
political tension. Raising political issues would have 
been the equivalent of striking a match in a powder 
magazine to check the time on one’s watch. The power 
of Rome was so absolute that to try to break it with 
available Jewish resources would have been futile and 
would have been the height of political impracticality. 
There is no indication at all that at this particular point 
in history God was primarily concerned with freeing 
the Jews from Roman rule. In fact, there are some indi- 
cations that the phrase “the fulness of time” means that 
God had been trying to bring the world to this state of 
peaceful existence, to this universal medium of ex- 
change of ideas, so the gospel —_ be spread effec- 
tively. 
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+ DEVANEY 


That Jesus had not dabbled in politics was clear from 
the account of His trial. L. H. Marshall says in his 
book The Challenge of New Testament Ethics that 
the Jewish leaders did not find it easy to convince 
Pontius Pilate that Jesus was politically dangerous. Jesus 
had to work in a narrow corridor between Jewish na- 
tionalism on one side and Roman imperialism on the 
other; yet in this narrow corridor He worked for three 
years in a tremendously effective manner. 

Although Jesus was not a political revolutionary, He 
was not indifferent to social and political problems of 
His time. On questions of adultery and divorce—divorce 
a practice so common that one historian of the period 
says that a woman numbered the years of her adult life 
by the number of husbands she had had—He did not 
hedge, but spoke forthrightly and set standards highly 
unpopular with a great majority of people to whom He 
spoke. On the matter of murder, He not only con- 
demned it but went behind the act to condemn the 
attitudes that might ultimately produce it. On the mat- 
ter of extortion by a public official, He saw to it that 
Zaccheus, following his conversion, restored fourfold 
what he had fleeced his neighbors of as a public official. 
On the matter of unfair rate of exchange of money and 
undue profiteering, particularly at the expense of those 
who were ignorant and did not know any better, He 
acted dramatically and decisively in the cleansing of the 
Temple of those who would turn the house of prayer 
into a den of thieves. On the galling question of com- 
pulsory service by the occupation troops of Rome, He 
not only advised acceptance of that which was inevi- 
table but He said, “If you are compelled to go one mile, 
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then go two.” On the question of taxation He ad- 
mitted the obligation of a citizen to pay taxes saying, 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's.” Wher- 
ever human need or suffering confronted Him, He did 
not say, “Mine is a spiritual ministry; I have no time 
for you, blind beggar, crippled man, paralytic carried by 
his friends, unclean leper. Get away! I’m busy with the 
affairs of the Temple.” He said exactly the opposite: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden.” All of His miracles except two met some im- 
mediate human need. When Luke summed up the life 
of Jesus he said He “went about doing good.” This 
the Christian can always safely do. 

On the matter of eternal judgment, Jesus made it 
plain that concern for human suffering or lack of such 
a concern would definitely be a factor in God's final 
evaluation of a man’s life. “When saw we Thee hungry, 
or thirsty, or naked, or in prison, Lord? Lord, we never 
saw these things.” And Jesus said, “When you do it 
unto the least of these, you do it unto Me, and if you 
don’t do it to these, you do not do it unto Me.” In 
Matthew 25:35-46 He definitely relates meeting or 
not meeting the needs of mankind to God’s final judg- 
ment of a life. 


Refused Political Office 


Though not indifferent to problems of His day, Jesus 
refused political position for Himself; when Satan in 
the temptation experience tried to offer all the king- 
doms of the world, He flatly refused the offer. When 
the multitudes that He had fed wanted to make Him 
king, He slipped quietly away. When He came into 
Jerusalem on the day of the triumphant entry, He came 
riding, not upon a white charger, not in a chariot, but 
on a lowly ass, that He might say to all the world, “I 
am not in the category of earthly conquerors.” 

He also showed contempt for those who lorded it 
over their fellow men. When the sons of Zebedee came 
with their ambitious request, He replied, “Ye know 
that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and their great ones exer- 
cise authority upon them. . . . But whosoever will be the 
greatest among you, shall be your minister: and who- 
soever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all.” Before Pilate He declared, “My kingdom is not of 
this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence.” 
But at the same time that He refused political office for 
Himself He nowhere urged His followers to flee from 
the political arena. 

Jesus had some clearly defined ideas about duties as 
rightful obligations. “Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God's.” 
He suggested that if the benefits of orderly government 
were enjoyed, there was an obligation to obey the de- 
crees of that government. When He took the coin and 
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asked, “Whose image or superscription is on it?” those 
with Him replied, “Caesar’s.” And He said, “Then give 
it to Caesar.” Therefore we are obligated, according to 
our Lord, to obey government and to pay taxes. 

Jesus made it clear that God and the state are neither 
identical nor inwardly united while standing side by 
side. As Tertullian put it, “Give to Caesar what is 
Caesar’s, that is, the image on the coin. Give to God 
what is God’s—His image in man, yourself.” Jesus recog- 
nized that there is an area into which the state is not to 
intrude—“and to God, the things that are God’s.” There 
are some things that are not the state’s to intrude upon. 
“Behold, the kingdom of God,” He says, “is within 
you.” Jesus thus teaches clearly the separation of church 
and state. He acknowledges duty to God as superior to 
duty to the state in case of conflicting interests. On trial 
for His life before Pilate, He refuses to alter any of His 
life’s testimony but says, “To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.” He finally died on the cross 
because obedience to the will of God was the ultimate 
concern of His life. 


Exalted Humanity 


There is one other thing about Jesus and the state 
that should be noted: He decried a narrow nationalism 
and He exalted humanity above any nation. In His 
home town synagogue in Nazareth, He criticized the 
contempt that the Jews had for their Syrian and Phoe- 
nician neighbors. It is no wonder that folks ran Him 
out of town! He commended the faith of a non-Jewish 
centurion on another occasion. He commended the Sa- 
maritan who had helped the man who had been 
beaten and left to die beside the road while at the 
same time condemning the Jewish priest and the Levite 
for their lack of concern. He talked with the Samaritan 
woman, and the Samaritans were bitterly hated by the 
Jews. He scolded His disciples for wanting to call fire 
down on a Samaritan village that had refused them 
hospitality. He spoke of people coming from the east 
and from the west, from the north and the south, to 
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sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God while sons of the kingdom, the Jews, 
were excluded and were assigned to outer darkness. He 
commanded that His disciples go to all the world and 
preach thé gospel to every creature. He healed the 
Samaritan leper. In Jesus we do not find a narrow 
provincialism or a rigid racism; we do not find an 
acute nationalism that looks down in scorn at other 
people, but we find instead a marvelous humanity, a 
recognition of the worth of every individual for what 
Re is, regardless of his origin, regardless of what his 
background might be. And so in the ministry of our 
Lord we find ample precedent to be interested in af- 
fairs of state. 


Paul’s Teachings 


In the ministry of Paul we find other indications of 
responsibility along these same lines. Paul, for instance, 
discusses the Christian’s attitude toward the state and 
declares that man should recognize that all constituted 
government is appointed of God. Romans 13:1-7 is es- 
pecially significant. Paul says that a Christian should 
practice obedience to the constituted authority of the 
state. There is no justification for the attitude of a 
preacher I knew who had killed four times the number 
of quail the law allowed and said in defense, “I am 
not obligated to follow the law of man, for I am held 
accountable only to the law of God.” He not only was 
a poor sporisman but he did not know much about 
the law of God either, or he would never have made 
a statement like that. 

A Christian should pray for those in authority. In 
Paul’s letter to Timothy he says that the Christian is 
to obey the law of the state, is to pay taxes, is to give 
full honor to those in places of authority. 

Paul engages in a most interesting discussion of a 
Christian and the civil court. He says that if at all pos- 
sible a Christian should avoid litigation with his Chris- 
tian brother in courts of law (1 Cor. 6:7). He says it is 
better to suffer wrong and actually be defrauded than 
to go to court with a brother. The best way to settle 
a dispute between Christians is by arbitration of an- 
other Christian. “Is there not a wise man among you?” 
he asks. “Dare you go to the law before the unjust and 
and not before the saints?” 

The apostle also discusses a Christian’s dual citizen- 


ship. “Now therefore ye are no more strangers and for- 
tian needs a combination of a tough mind and a tender 


eigners, but fellowcitizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God.” We are citizens in this world, but 
at the same time we are citizens in another world and 
have responsibilities toward both these citizenships. We 
can never forget one responsibility while fulfilling the 
other. 

Peter has some things to say about the state too. A 
Christian should honor those in authority, we read in 
1 Peter 2. In the case of conflict between duty to God 
and duty to the laws of men, the Christian must obey 
God, Peter stoutly declares (Acts 4:19; 5:29). 
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The Christian’s Concern 


What then should be the Christian’s concern with 
his world? First, he should love his fellow men and be 
vitally concerned with their well-being. We cannot, as 
children of God, live in this world and be unconcerned 
with human needs. We must demonstrate the same 
love that Christ did. He “went about doing good”; He 
was never too busy to be concerned with the needs of 
any person. There was never anything below the level 
of His concern. Little children who pulled at His gar- 
ments and wanted to climb onto His lap; sick old men 
who had never had anything but scraps from some- 
one else’s table; dirty lepers that the men of the rabbini- 
cal schools drove away with cries of “unclean, un- 
clean”—all felt the touch of His hand. Those who 
would commit wrong, who would extort, who would 
cheat, who would defraud, felt the whiplash of His 
wrath and anger upon them. And yet, in it all, He 
loved them; and as He hung on the cross He said of 
those who were murdering Him, “Father, forgive 
them; they don’t understand what they are doing.” If 
we are to come to the world in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
we must come with hands outstretched to meet its need. 

In the second place a Christian should be active in 
his world but not identified with its ungodliness—in 
but not of this world. Could I illustrate the principle 
this way? There is a difference between my being in 
a swimming pool and having a swimming pool in me. 
I can be in the world without having the ungodliness 
of the world inside me, killing me, choking me to 
death. This is the Christian strategy—to be in the 
world and to be influencing it, but to be faithful to 
Christ at the same time. 

There is a third part to the New Testament ap- 
proach. The Christian must do all within his power to 
change the world so it will be as God wants it to be. 
“Go ye into all the world . . .” “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
The Christian should be concerned with those profes- 
sions that so greatly affect the common destiny—gov- 
ernment, law, journalism, education, television, diplo- 
matic service, business management, labor relations. 
Our need is not primarily to get more people on the 
payrolls of churches but to get more people on fire 
for Christ in every walk of life. To do this the Chris- 


heart. He needs to be “wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves” as he moves among men. He needs the vision 
that Christ tried to give when He said, “Look on the 
fields; for they are white already to harvest.” 

Instead of sitting on the side line of the game of 
life, whimpering at the immoral and cruel way the 
game is being played without him, the Christian should 
get into the game, and as a citizen do all he can to 
bring earth nearer to heaven and to bring heaven 
among men on earth. kek 
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CONSENSUS 


1. Since the adoption of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States in 1791, it has been 
increasingly acknowledged in this country that churches 
and government are and ought to be independent of 
one another. The First Amendment reads (in part): 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. .. . 


2. What exactly does this mean? The Supreme 
Court in 1947 gave an interpretation of this Amend- 
ment in the Everson case which, except for one phrase 
(italicized), indicates the remarkable consensus we 
have reached in this country on what government may 
not do in the field of religion: 

The “estabishment of religion” clause of the First Amend- 
ment means at least this: Neither a state nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment can set up a church. Neither can pass laws which 
aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion 
over another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go 
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How does the 
principle of 
church-state 


separation 


cooperation 
between 


the two? 













affect 


A. DEVANEY 


or to remain away from church against his will or force him 
to profess a belief or disbelief in any religion. No person can 
be punished for entertaining or professing religious beliefs 
or disbeliefs, for church attendance or nonattendance. No tax 
in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice 
religion. Neither a state nor the Federal Government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious 
organizations or groups, and vice versa. In the words of Jef- 
ferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law 
was intended to erect a “wall of separation between Church 
and State.” (Justice Black for the majority.) 


3. Since 1947 many have criticized the phrase itali- 
cized above, claiming that the founding fathers did not 
intend to prohibit nonpreferential aid to all religions, 
and this view has gained some currency, so that in 
1952, when Justice William O. Douglas wrote the 
opinion of the majority in the Zorach case, it reflected 
a somewhat different view of this aspect of church- 
state relations: 
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We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being. . . .* When the state encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious authorities . . . , it fol- 
lows the best of our traditions. For it then respects the reli- 
gious nature of our people and accommodates the public 
service to their spiritual needs... . We find no constitutional 
requirement which makes it necessary for government to be 
hostile to religion and to throw its weight against efforts to 
widen the effective scope of religious influence. 


Notwithstanding this more permissive view toward 
cooperation between government and religious groups, 
Justice Douglas reminded the nation that: 

Government may not finance religious groups, nor under- 
take religious instruction, nor blend secular and sectarian 
education, nor use secular institutions to force one or some 
religion on any person. . . . The government must be neutral 
when it comes to competition between sects. It may not thrust 
any sect on any person. It may not make a religious observance 
compulsory. It may not coerce anyone to attend church, to ob- 
serve a religious holiday, or to take religious instruction. But 
it can close its doors or suspend its operations as to those who 
want to repair to their religious sanctuary for worship or in- 
struction. 


4. What these general legal dicta mean in specific 
borderline practices only the courts can determine. 
There are many casual, informal customs and accom- 
modations that infringe to some extent on the above 
principles. But even the most militant defenders of a 
strict interpretation of “separation of church and state” 
acknowledge that our religious freedoms have suffered 
less erosion since 1791 than any of the other liberties 
protected by the First Amendment. (Pfeffer, “The Case 
for Separation,” in Cogley, John, ed., Religion in Amer- 
ica, New York: Meridian, 1959, p. 79.) ... 


5. Independence of Church and State is an Ameri- 
can institutional invention—something new in human 
history, which has been widely imitated by other na- 
tions. Somewhat to the astonishment of religious lead- 
ers, under this condition of American pluralism, volun- 
tarism, and independence, religious bodies of all kinds 
have grown and flourished here as they never did else- 
where—under conditions of state control, support, or 
subsidy. 

Lymaift Beecher, a leader of the established Congre- 
gational Church, fought with might and main against 
disestablishment in Connecticut. To his despair, the 
Church was cut off from the support of the State. He 
later wrote: “ ... for several days I suffered what no 
tongue can tell for the best thing that ever happened to 
the State of Connecticut ...”! 


6. The essence of the American system is that re/- 
gion must be voluntary. A citizen’s choice of religious 
faith (or of no faith) falls in the category of private 


* In his dissenting opinion on Sunday laws, Justice Douglas clarified his 
majority decision in the 1952 Zorach case. What did he mean when he 
wrote, ““We are a religious people whose institutions presupp Sup 
Being’? Did he mean to justify government invol at in religi affairs 
for the Purpose of aiding religion, as some proponents of Federal aid for 
parochial schools have contended? No. Far from it, as Justice Douglas went 
“out of his way’ to explain. Said he: “If a religious leaven is to be worked 
into the affairs of people, it is to be done by indiyiduals and groups, not by 
the government.” 
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traits (like race, sex, age, national origin), which are 
supposed neither to increase nor diminish his civil ca- 
pacities. Some of the most bloody pages of history have 
been produced when governments tried to impose one 
creed or another upon whole populations, and it is to 
avoid this danger that the American system of govern- 
ment has sought to separate faith and coercion. 

The Reverend John A. O’Brien, S.J., Ph.D., writing 
in Look Magazine, February 10, 1960, quotes the words 
of Saint Augustine: “Faith is an act of the will, not an 
act of constraint,” and continues: 

Freedom of the will cannot be coerced by external means. 
Whenever governments, Catholic or Protestant, have used 
force in an effort to make people embrace a faith or to sup- 
press religious error, they have done untold harm. Neither 
Catholic nor Protestant wants to see repeated in America the 
tragic blunders of the past. 


PROBLEMS 


Implicit in the American relationship of churches 
and government are several principles which bear on 
topics to follow. There are also problems raised by 
some American practices. 


1. Faith must be free. 


a. As long as entrance to religious groups is volun- 
tary and exit is free, the American government does 
not intervene in their internal affairs (Kedroff v. St. 
Nicholas Cathedral). The only limit on free exit is to 
be found in some adoption decrees, which imply that a 
person may not choose to change his religion, or his 
child’s religion, in the sight of the law. 


b. The State may -not require religious behavior of 
its citizens. Compulsory chapel at West Point and at 
least one state university is a clear contradiction of the 
“separation of faith and coercion.” Many borderline 
situations raise problems about how free faith is from 
strong informal tests and pressures. 


c. Freedom not to be “religious.” Now that religion 
has become “popular,” it is incumbent upon everyone 
to identify himself with some religious group if he 
wishes to preserve his standing in our society. It has 
been suggested that “freedom of religion” is something 
that concerns only the religious, and applies only to 
them; that it should not mean freedom from religion. 
Others say that is precisely what it must mean if it is 
to have amy meaning. “The day this country ceases to 
be free for irreligion it will cease to be free for reli- 
gion...” (Justice Jackson in Zorach dissent. ) 


d. Definition of “religion.” The early Christians 
were persecuted as “atheists” because they did not wor- 
ship a visible “god.” Government contrains and restricts 
religion whenever it defines what is “religious” and 
what is not; however, some concept must be used as a 
basis for determining what groups qualify for the tax 
exemptions and other immunities accorded religion in 
this country. Turn to page 31 
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The Supreme Court 


Sunday 


Law Decisions- 


Do they close the book on the 
long battle to obtain recognition of minority rights 
in the field of religion? 


of religion” or “free exercise” clauses of the 

First Amendment—“Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof . . .” ? 

No, ruled Chief Justice Earl Warren, on May 29, 
1961, they only make the Sabbathkeepers’ “practice of 
their religious beliefs more expensive.” In a nation 
“made up of people of almost every conceivable re- 
ligious preference,” said the Chief Justice, “it cannot 
be expected, much less required, that legislators enact 
no law ... that may in some way result in an economic 
disadvantage to some religious sects... .” 

Not so, said Justice Stewart in dissent: “No State 
can constitutionally demand” that a Sabbathkeeper 
“choose between his religious faith and his economical 
survival.” Added Justice Brennan: “The Court, in my 
view, has exalted administrative convenience to a con- 
stitutional level high enough to justify making one re- 
ligion economically disadvantageous. The Court would 
justify this result on the ground that the effect on reli- 
gion, though substantial, is indirect. The Court forgets, 
I think, a warning uttered during the congressional 
discussion of the First Amendment itself: ‘. . . the 
rights of conscience are, in their nature, of peculiar 
delicacy, and will little bear the gentlest touch of gov- 
ernmental hand... .’” 

Unfortunately, it is not the dictum of Justices 
Stewart or Brennan—nor of Justice Douglas, who dis- 
sented in all four cases before the Court—that is now 
the law of the land. 

From the introduction to this discussion of the Sun- 
day law decisions it should be evident that allegations 
centering around the “free exercise” clause received 
more serious consideration than those centering on the 


1D: SUNDAY LAWS violate the “establishment 
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“establishment of religion” clause. In both McGowan 
v. Maryland and Two Guys From Harrison, because 
no infringement of their right to practice their religion 
was shown, appellants were held to have no standing 
to invoke the “free exercise” clause. The department 
store in the first and the department store employees 
in the second were therefore confined to arguments 
based on the “establishment of religion” clause. 

Only Justice Douglas, who dissented in all four 
cases, found merit in the contention that the “establish- 
ment” clause was violated. 


The other judges were of the view that despite the 
religious origins of Sunday laws and the presence 
therein of language clearly betraying religious history 
and motives, such laws now also have a legitimate 
secular objective—the providing of a uniform day of 
rest for all citizens. That Sunday laws coincide with 
the tenets of some or all religious sects is held not to 
bring them within the prohibition of the “establish- 
ment” clause. 

The majority opinion in the McGowan and Two 
Guys From Harrison cases addressed itself to the con- 
tention that Sunday laws are bad because a weekly day 
of rest could be achieved without even remotely giving 
state aid to the religious groups that observe Sunday— 
ie. by a one-day-rest-in-seven law, with the individual 
free to choose the day.* The Court held that the object 

Turn to page 16 


* On December 12, 1960, in Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479, the 
Court more clearly enunciated and applied this principle. There it held 
invalid an Arkansas statute requiri — teacher annually to file affidavit 
listing all organizations to which had belonged or contributed in the 
preceding five years. Holding that this went far beyond permissible scope of 
inquiry as to fitness and competence of teachers, the Court said: “‘ . . . even 
though the governmental purpose be legitimate and substantial, that purpose 
cannot be pursued by means that broadly stifle fundamental personal liberties 
when the end can be more narrowly achieved. In Schmesder v. State, 308 U.S. 
147, the Court applied the alternative means doctrine even though ‘‘these 
means are less efficient and convenient.” 
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BLUE LAWS, BLACK HEADLINES— 
Confronted with basic absurdities com- 
pounded by exemption complexities, thou- 
sands of citizens are finding themselves 
branded criminals for doing acts on Sun- 
day that are perfectly legal on the other 
six days of the week. 
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of the laws is not merely stoppage of work one day in 
seven but the setting aside of a single day that “all 
members of the family and community have the op- 
portunity to spend and enjoy together, a day in which 
there exists relative quiet.” Said the Court, “A state is 
empowered to determine that a rest-one-day-in-seven 
statute would not achieve that purpose; that enforce- 
ment would also be more difficult.” 

In finding this “togetherness” objective in the legis- 
lation, the Chief Justice, peculiarly enough, relied 
solely on reports of British Parliamentary debates and 
of the International Labor Conference. 

Seemingly as a separate point, he added that Sunday 
has come to have special significance to those of all 
religious beliefs, as well as to those of none, “as a rest 
day in this country.” “Sunday is a day apart from all 
others. The cause is irrelevant; the fact exists.” 

These holdings in the McGowan opinion were 
adopted as controlling in the Two Guys From Harri- 
son case. In the Braunfeld case the appellants were 
dealers in wearing apparel and home furnishings; in 
the Gallagher case the appellees dealt in kosher and 
other foods. All were Orthodox Jews who showed or 
alleged that after closing on Saturday for religious 
reasons, they were compelled also to close on Sunday. 
The two-day shutdown caused grave economic loss and 
in at least one instance, they said, would destroy their 
business. They hence were held to have standing to 
challenge the Sunday closing laws as violating the 
“free exercise of religion” clause. But the Court re- 
jected the contention. It adopted the McGowan opinion 
in large part so far as the “establishment” clause was 
concerned and also with respect to the argument that 


THE CASES DECIDED 


Four Sunday closing law cases were decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States and 
reported on May 29: 


1 McGowan v. Maryland, 336 U.S. 420, 6 L. 
ed. 2d 393, 81 S. Ct. 1101, affg 220 Md. 
117, 151 A. 2d 156 (1959). 

2 Two Guys From Harrison-Allentown v. 
McGinley, 366 U.S. 582, 6 L. ed. 2d 551, 
81 S. Ct. 1135. affg 179 F. Supp. 944 (E. D. 
Pa. 1959). 

3 Braunfeld v. Brown, 366 U.S. 599, 6 L. ed. 
2d 563, 81 S. Ct. 1144, affg Braunfeld v. 
Gibbons, 184 F. Supp. 352 (E. D. Pa. 1959). 

4 Gallagher v. Crown Kosher Market, 366 
U.S. 617, 6 L. ed. 2d 536, 81 S. Ct. 1122, aff'g 
176 F. Supp. 466 (D. Mass. 1959). 


Petition for rehearing has been filed in the 
second and third cases listed, but no decision 
had been reached at press time. 
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a one-day-rest-in-seven law was a reasonable alterna- 
tive means by which the state could attain the public 
health objective without impairing the individual’s free- 
dom of religion. Appellants suggested that the public 
objective could be attained if the Sunday laws granted 
an exemption such as is found in a number of other 
states for those who, for reasons of conscience, observe 
a day other than Sunday. But the Court answered that 
the “exemption might well undermine the state’s goal 
of providing a day that, as best possible, eliminates the 
atmosphere of commercial noise and activity.” 

Although saying that the Orthodox Jew suffers an 
indirect rather than a specific economic penalty, the 
Court added: 

Of course, to hold unassailable all legislation regulating 
conduct which imposes solely an indirect burden on the 
observance of religion would be a gross oversimplification. 
If the purpose or effect of a law is to impede the observance 
of one or all religions or is to discriminate invidiously between 
religions, that law is constitutionally invalid even though the 
burden may be characterized as being only indirect. But if the 
state regulates conduct by enacting a general law within its 
power, the purpose and effect of which is to advance the 
state’s secular goals, the statute is valid despite its indirect 
burden on religious observance unless the state may accomplish 
its purpose by means which do not impose such a burden. 


The majority opinion also asserted that such an ex- 
emption provision was not acceptable as a reasonable 
alternative because it might provide economic advan- 
tage to the Sabbatarian from having a larger market 
among fewer stores on Sunday and might also entail 
state-conducted inquiry into the sincerity of the indi- 
vidual’s religious beliefs. Here again, on the competi- 
tion point, the Court relied on British Parliamentary 
debates. 

On the point of possible necessity for state-con- 
ducted inquiry into sincerity of belief, the opinion cites 
the Connecticut statute requiring that a Sabbatarian, 
to qualify, file a written notice of religious belief with 
the local prosecuting attorney. It cites no cases in 
which sincerity had been questioned or examined into. 
In rejecting this same suggestion of exemption pro- 
visions as a reasonable alternative measure, the con- 
curring opinion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in which 
Justice Harlan joined, relies heavily on British statu- 
tory development as indicating practical administrative 
difficulties so great as to justify rejection. No reference 
is made to any adverse experience in the American 
States that have exemption laws. The opinion of Chief 
Justice Warren nevertheless states, “Thus, reason and 
experience teach that to permit the exemption might 
well undermine the state’s goal . . .” 

The opinions of the Court, including the dissenting 
opinions of Mr. Justice Douglas, Mr. Justice Brennan, 
and Mr. Justice Stewart, justify the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. It appears futile further to pursue the contention 
that state statutes violate the “establishment” clause be- 
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cause their language clearly shows religious motive or 
purpose. True the opinion of Chief Justice Warren in 
the McGowan case concludes: 

We do not hold that Sunday legislation may not be a 
violation ef the “Establishment” clause if it can be demon- 
strated that its purpose—evidenced either on the face of the 
legislation, in conjunction with its legislative history, or in 
its operative effect—is to use the state’s coercive power to aid 
religion. 

But this is an empty promise. With the possible 
exception of South Carolina, whose Sunday laws sup- 
press many recreational activities, the legislation of no 
state more clearly discloses purpose to use the coercive 
power of the state to aid religion than did the Massa- 
chusetts laws that were the subject of the Gallagher 
opinion. Indeed, two of the three judges in the United 
States District Court decision in that case, Gallagher v. 
Crown Kosher Market, 176 F. Supp. 466 (D. Mass. 
1959), were without doubt on that score. 


2. More historical research might be rewarding — 
The McGowan case (relied upon in large part in the 
Braunfeld case) in defining the content of the First 
Amendment places a good deal of weight on the his- 
tory of the Virginia Bill for Establishing Religious 
Freedom, sponsored by Madison, and the retention of 
the Virginia laws banning Sunday labor, despite Madi- 
son’s steadfast insistence that he had throughout 
warmly supported religious freedom. From this the 
Court divines that Madison did not consider that Sun- 
day closing laws impaired religious freedom of the 
Jews. This history the Court finds “enlightening and 
persuasive.” One might well ask, however, whether 
the issue of economic burden on Sabbatarians had ever 
been raised or the problem presented as in any way 
involving religious freedom during the preconstitution 
period of Virginia history on which the Court places 
so much emphasis.* There is authority for the con- 
clusion that the Jews constituted but a negligible por- 
tion of the Virginia population as compared to their 
representation in the other colonies. If there were no 
religionists to raise the point, the indifference of Madi- 
son on this score could well have been because the 

4 Turn to page 22 


* As pointed out in Summers, Sources and Limitations of Religious Free- 
dom; 41 Ill. Law Rev. 53, 57 (1946): 

Not only is the historical argument inconclusive, but it may be actually 
dangerous to full protection of liberty if it is used to limit that freedom. 
The Founding Fathers were novices in the field of religious freedom, for 
they had come from a background of bigotry and lived in an era of intol- 
erance. Religious tests for voting, holding public office, performing jury 
service, and testifying in court were widespread in the various States and 
were undoubtedly accepted by most of those who ratified the Bill of Rights. 
It would be a strange comment on the flexibility of our democratic govern- 
ment if after 150 years of growth our concepts of freedom were limited to 
the narrow horizons of our forefathers. The First Amendment, if it is to 
ee step with the times, must give much wider protection than it did in 

789. 

In Torcaso v. Watkins, 223 Md. 49, 162 A. 2d 438, tracing its oath 
requirement back to 1776, the Court of Appeals of Maryland found: ‘‘But 
it seems clear that under our Constitution disbelief in a Supreme Being, 
and the denial of any moral accountability for conduct, not only renders a 
person incompetent to hold public office, but to give testimony, or serve as 
a juror. The historical record makes it clear that religious toleration, in 
which this State has taken pride, was never thought to encompass the 
ungodly.”” Holding the requirement of oath of a belief in God bad as a 
ualification for public office as a notary public, the Supreme Court brushed 
this historical contemporaneous practice of the State aside, referring to a 
number of religious bodies which today include in their beliefs no recog- 
nition of a Supreme Being. Torcaso v. Watkins (Sup. Ct. U.S., June 6, 
1961). ' 
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U.S. Government Agency Reports Loans 


Government loans totaling nearly $34 million 
have been made since July to church-related in- 
stitutions under the U.S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s college housing program. 

Largest sum—$3 million—went to Methodist- 
related Boston University to finance construc- 
tion of a “skyscraper” dormitory. 

Other loans included: 

1. $1,700,000 to St. Joseph’s College, Rens- 
selaer (Ind.), Catholic; dormitory, student un- 
ion building. 

2. $1,257,000 to Carthage (IIl.) College, Lu- 
theran; two dormitories, relocation on new 
campus. 

3. $1,110,000 to Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene (Tex.), Southern Baptists; dormitory, 
student union building. 

4. $1,022,000 to Austin College, Sherman 
(Tex.), Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern), which will be used, together with $198,000 
of its own funds, to erect a four-story dormitory 
for 162 women and a two-story addition to its 
college union building. 

5. $950,000 to Fairfield (Conn.) University, 
Catholic; to erect a four-story dormitory for 207 
men and 6 faculty members. 

6. $950,000 to Butler University, Indianapolis 
(Ind.), Disciples of Christ; dormitories. 

7. $920,000 to Albright College, Reading 
(Pa.), Evangelical United Brethren; two dor- 
mitories. 

8. $750,000 to Howard College, Birmingham 
(Ala.), Southern Baptist; dormitories. 

9. $750,000 to Wofford College, Spartanburg 
(S.C.), Methodist; a men’s dormitory to house 
129. 

10. $660,000 to Juniata College, Huntingdon 
(Pa.), Church of the Brethren; dormitory. 

11. $600,000 to Lafayette College, Easton 
(Pa.), United Presbyterian; dormitory. 

12. $2,000,000 to Yeshiva University, New York 
City, Jewish; residence building. 

13. $1,911,000 to John Carroll University, 
Cleveland (Ohio), Catholic; dormitory. 

14. $1,855,000 to Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland (Ore.), United Presbyterian; dormi- 
tories, dining facilities, a college union building 
and a small infirmary. 

15. $1,637,000 to Barry College, Miami Shores 
(Fla.), Catholic; dormitory. 

16. $1,500,000 to Merrimack College, North 
Andover (Mass.), Catholic; two dormitory wings. 

17. $1,100,000 to Pacific Lutheran College, Ta- 
coma (Wash.); dormitory, dining facilities. 
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HAROLD M. LAMBE RT 


Be = Beatitudes, 


Blessed is the nation that enjoys FREEDOM OF SPEECH, J 
for great is its responsibility to its citizens. Let them be | 
reminded that this is no mere happenstance but rather the 
result of the foresight and wisdom of the Fathers of the 
Constitution. 


Blessed is the nation where FREEDOM FROM FEAR is the 
inheritance of its children. 





Blessed is the nation that maintains the dignity and FREE- | learni 
DOM OF THE PRESS, for of such is the kingdom of |] readi 
tolerance. | 

Blesse 


Blessed is the nation that encourages FREEDOM OF MOVE: jf (aren 
MENT. . . . Let us exercise this freedom each weekend by } 
regular attendance at the church of our choice, lest a greater 

evil . : . befall us. 

Blessed is the nation that dared to include FREEDOM OF f 
WORSHIP in its charter. This is our sacred patrimony, the } 

most priceless heritage of them all. | 





es 


| WORSHIP, * 








THR! LIONS 











if Freedom 


H, # Blessed is the nation where FREEDOM TO THINK (out 

be fj loud if necessary) is the rule and not the exception: where 

he }{ no ecclesiastical hierarchy prods one’s religious inclinations 

he |} into any set pattern, and where one’s political interests are 
not policed. 


he ! Blessed is the nation that champions FREEDOM TO READ 
i/ the books of its own choosing, for great is the measure of its 
E- |} learning. Let not the reading of good books crowd out the 















of reading of the Book, for such is the foolishness of some. 

__ |) Blessed is the nation where FREEDOM FROM WANT is 
E- | taken for granted. Rejoice and be exceeding glad to share 
by] the bounty with others less fortunate than ourselves. 

ter 






Yes, THANK GOD FOR AMERICA! 










—By permission of Church Extension Service, Inc., 
Golden, Colorado 
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THEODORE CARCICH 


Pe" HANKFUL? To whom? And for what?” 


By 


é Thus replied a product of twentieth-century 
+ culture when questioned about reasons for cele- 
brating Thanksgiving. One should not be surprised at 
his question, since gratitude is a Christian grace that 
acknowledges God as the sustainer of life. Whom can 
the materialist thank, apart from himself or some god 
with clay feet? 

We have come a long way from the Pilgrims, who 
thanked God in days of adversity for scanty food, in- 
sufficient clothing, and rude shelter. Intoxicated with 
unbroken success, puffed up by industrial and scien- 
tific skill, we have either forgotten or become too self- 
sufficient to recognize that all we have comes from God. 

Lest we lapse into judging, keep in mind that the 
materialist is not alone in his attitude. Far too many 
Christians equate gratitude with material prosperity. 
To such the national institution of Thanksgiving 
means nothing more than a long weekend, a family 
reunion, a table loaded with food, followed by football 
on television. 

Nevertheless, all of us have been rudely awakened. 
Suddenly the material comforts that we supposed would 
continue without interruption seem uncertain. Global 
unrest plus space missile and nuclear power could de- 
stroy our comfortable security in one blinding flash. 
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The Pilgrims thanked God for scanty 
food, insufficient clothing, and rude 
shelter. What meaning can Thanks- 
giving have in an age of abundance? 


Our leanness of soul in this matter should not drive 
us to despair, but to a sober re-evaluation of the bless- 
ings undergirding our national existence. America is 
different, great, and strong because of divinely bestowed 
gifts. As free men we need to remember that the great- 
est beatitudes of life are not related to a full stomach and 
many gadgets. 

Did our distinctive national blessings come to us by 
accident? Hardly! We have them because the founding 
fathers suffered, fasted, and sacrificed at Plymouth, 
Jamestown, and Valley Forge. 

One has only to visit these and other shrines to com- 
prehend faintly the high price that men paid to make 
and keep America free. Prizing freedom of mind and 
spirit above any other consideration, the founders of 
the nation pledged their “honor, means and lives” to 
ensure such a legacy for posterity, and they did so 
gladly. 

What a noble heritage and cause for thanksgiving is 
ours! Should we permit selfishness to so callous our 
hearts that we become ungrateful, and thus forget to 
teach our children the American way of life, we shall 
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then become fit subjects for some tyrant, from within 
or without, to enslave us; for an unthankful heart is the 
first step in forfeiting the right to blessings that cost so 
much. 
* OO God, beneath Thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 
And when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshipped Thee. 


Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves; 
And where their pilgrim feet have trod, 
The God they trusted guards their graves. 
—LEONARD BACON 


Millions unmindful of the past will go on adjusting 
their thanksgiving to the degree of material benefits. 
Christians, humbled by their debt to brave men who 
carved a new nation out of history, will acknowledge 
both past and present as a blessing from God. 

Lest in our appreciation for abundance we overlook 
the supreme gifts, let us at this season of the year rededi- 
cate ourselves to the preservation of the great freedoms 
purchased by our fathers at so great a cost. 


Freedom of Religion 


The Constitution of the United States ensures not 
merely religious toleration but religious equality and 
liberty as a political right. America grants men the full 
right to entertain any religious belief, to practice any 
religious principle, and to teach any religious doctrine 
that does not violate morality, property, and the personal 
rights of others. 

The law of the land knows no heresy, supports no 
dogma; nor does it recognize the superiority of any 
one sect or teaching above another. It further acknowl- 
edges no state church or state clergy. 

In this atmosphere of religious freedom all faiths 
have flourished. Placing all religions on a footing of 
perfect equality is America’s greatest contribution to the 
science of government. The freedom to worship God 
according to one’s own conscience is a great blessing. 
Let us thank God for it. 

. 


Freedom of Speech 


From time immemorial men have contended for the 
right to know, to express, and to argue ideas freely. In 
America this right is conceded to all. 

In a pluralistic society sharp differences are bound 
to arise in social, political, and religious realms. En- 
lightened opinion can only be assured when both sides 
of a question are heard. 

Accordingly, when utterance does not transcend the 
bounds of decency and public safety, a man in America 
may express his religious and political convictions with- 
out the fear of being ‘called a heretic or bigot. He is 
granted the widest room for discussion and the narrow- 
est range for restriction, especially when this funda- 
mental right is exercised in peaceable assembly. 
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In. police states this right is denied. In America this 
blessing is assured and safeguarded. Let us thank God 


for this. 
Freedom of the Press 


The destruction of a free press is the first step in the 
enslavement of any people. This freedom of the press 
has been one of the most jealously guarded liberties of 
the American people. This freedom, exercised with due 
responsibility, has protected the nation from selfish in- 
terests, disloyal public servants, and any idea or move- 
ment injurious to national welfare. 

Liberty of the press is not confined to secular news- 
papers. In its historic connotation the press compre- 
hends every sort of publication that affords a vehicle of 
information and opinion. In this respect the Bible is an 
organ of authoritative religious information. 

Older than churches, councils, and civilizations, the 
Bible is timeless. Translated into one thousand lan- 
guages, used by nearly nine tenths of earth’s inhabi- 
tants, the Bible wields an influence beyond calculation 
upon every race, language, and people. 

In spite of its many translations and versions, the 
Bible speaks the same message to any reader. Its moral 
code, or Ten Commandments, reads the same in either 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish versions. The fulfill- 
ment of the prophecies of the coming Messiah in the 
Old Testament is faithfully recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The last book in the Bible, “the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ,” portrays the coming age as a time when the 
fondest hopes of mankind will be realized. An existence 
is pictured where man under ideal conditions will 
achieve every moral, mental, and social goal. Contrary 
to godless boasting, the grandchildren of this genera- 
tion and the “nations of them which are saved” * shall 
walk in the light of a city far different from Moscow, 
Rome, or any other city of earth. The future of this 
world is not in the hands of men but in the nail-scarred 
hands of Jesus Christ. His coming kingdom hastens. 

Now what has this to do with the freedom of the 
press? Just this. Before His ascension into heaven Christ 
emphatically declared, “And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations; and then shall the end come.” * Again in Revela- 
tion, Christ states that “the everlasting gospel” will 
be preached “to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and people, saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and 
give glory to him; for the hour of his judgment is come: 
and worship him that made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and the fountains of waters.” ‘ 

The right to believe, the right to express, and the 
right to publish are precious blessings. But the liberty 
of circulating publications is equally as important as the 
liberty of believing, expressing, and publishing. Indeed, 
without the liberty of circulating the Bible and other 
religious tracts and volumes, the command of Christ to 
preach His gospel would be seriously hindered and men 
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would be denied information regarding their glorious 
future. 

Let us ever be thankful that these rights are respected 
in America. Likewise, let us resist any temptation to 
exchange our noble birthright of freedom for a mess of 


collective pottage. 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 

A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 


America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw. 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law. 


1 Ex. 20:3-17. 
2 Rev. 21:24. 


3 Mate. 24:14. 
*Rev. 14:6, 7. 


The Supreme Court Sunday Law 
Decisions 


From page 17 


matter had never come to his attention. This would in 
large part vitiate the significance that the McGowan 
opinion attaches to Madison’s apparent failure to re- 
gard the Virginia Sunday law as violative of the reli- 
gious freedom he so strongly espoused. 

3. To ascertain the experience of States that have 
one-day-rest-in-seven laws to the exclusion of Sunday 
closing laws, or that have exemption laws for the bene- 
fit of those who conscientiously observe another day in 
the worship of God, would appear to be important. 
Chief Justice Warren said that “reason and experience 
teach that to permit the exemption might well under- 
mine the state’s goal of providing a day that, as best 
possible, eliminates the atmosphere of commercial 
noise and activity.” Braunfeld v. Brown, 6 L. ed. 563, 
569. However, he cited no American authorities on 
“experience,” and actuality might destroy the legitimacy 
of the conclusions of “reason.” In New State Ice Co. 
v. Lehmann, 285 U.S. 262, the dissent of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis pointed out (p. 311): 

It is one of the happy incidents of the federal system that 

a single courageous state may, if its citizens choose, serve as 
a laboratory; and try novel social and economic experiments 
without risk to the rest of the country. 
We know that a number of States have eliminated 
Sunday laws or provided specific exemptions. If results 
of their actions, some of which were taken in recogni- 
tion of the unfairness of Sunday laws to Sabbatarians, 
are at variance with the assumptions and conclusions 
of the majority opinion and of the concurring opinion, 
it would appear highly important that this fact be es- 
tablished. 

4. The history of commercial competition from 
those who open on Sunday under religious exemption 
statutes would also appear highly pertinent. Justice 
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Frankfurter in his concurring opinion said (6 L. ed. 
393, 450): 


If it is assumed that the retail demand for consumer items 
is approximately equivalent on Saturday and on Sunday, the 
Sabbatarian, in proportion as he is less numerous, and hence 
the competition less severe, might incur through the excep- 
tion a competitive advantage over the non-Sabbatarian, who 
would then be in a position, presumably to complain of dis- 
crimination against his religion. 

If full effect is given to the institutional character 
of Sunday as a day of rest in the minds of most citizens 
—on which the Court lays emphasis—it may well be 
that in those States granting exemptions on religious 
grounds, the actual number of customers is relatively 
small and the validity of Justice Frankfurter’s assump- 
tion is destroyed. A number of factors can operate 
here, but they are all pertinent, and the full documenta- 
tion of the facts might well be important on a future 
occasion. 

5. The Sunday closing law decisions do not close 
the book on the long battle of the Orthodox Jews and 
the Seventh-day Adventists to obtain recognition of the 
minority rights in the field of religion. Three judges 
dissented with strong opinions denouncing as violative 
of the “free exercise” clause, legislation that forces the 
choice between economic survival and religious faith. 
In Brown v. Board of Education, 347 US. 483, the 
Court set aside the “separate but equal” doctrine re- 
garded as so firmly established by Plessy v. Ferguson, 
163 US. 537 (1896). Over half a century of unre- 
mitting strife by the colored race passed before it ob- 
tained the denunciation of segregation in education in 
the Brown decision in 1954. In Wolf v. Colorado, 338 
U.S. 25 (1949) the Court held that the 14th Amend- 
ment did not forbid admission in State courts of evi- 
dence obtained by unreasonable search and seizure. 
Prophetically, however, that opinion stated (p. 27): 

It [due process of law] is the compendious expression for 
all those rights which the courts must enforce because they 
are basic to our free society. But basic rights do not become 
petrified as of any one time, even though, as a matter of 
human experience, some may not too rhetorically be called 
eternal verities. It is of the very nature of a free society to 
advance in its standards of what is deemed reasonable and 
right. Representing as it does a living principle, due process 
is not confined within a permanent catalogue of what may at 
a given time be deemed the limits or the essentials of funda- 
mental rights. 

This 1949 prophecy was fulfilled this year when 
the Supreme Court overruled the Wolf case in Mapp 
v. Ohio (Sup. Ct. U.S. June 6), partly on the ground 
that a number of States since 1949 had legislatively or 
judicially themselves held such evidence to be inadmis- 
sible in State courts. 

It is, therefore, not too much to hope still for a 
vindication of the right of the Sabbatarian to labor or 
to keep open his shop on Sunday so long as he ob- 
serves the requirement imposed on all that there be a 
cessation of work one day in seven. kkk 
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Congressional Polls Show Strong Opposition to 
Use of Federal Funds for Parochial Schools 


Six Congressmen who polled their constituents on 
the question of Federal aid to parochial schools have re- 
ported overwhelming sentiment against the aid. 


% Representative Silvio O. Conte (R.-Mass.) said 
that although voters from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts (Pittsfield and the western section 
of the State) favored Federal aid to public schools for 
construction purposes by a margin of more than 2 to 
1, they voted about 214 to 1 against loans to private 
schoo!s and nearly 4 to 1 against Federal grants for 
private schools. 

Statistics revealed by Mr. Conte, a Roman Catholic, 
showed that the voters favored Federal aid for public 
school construction by a margin of 1,449 to 713. They 
favored Federal aid to school districts crowded by Fed- 
eral civilian and military employees by a margin of 
1,255 to 799. They opposed Federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries by 1,546 to 547. They opposed loans to private 
and parochial schools 1,535 to 650, and to the question 
“Do you favor Federal grants to both private and public 
schools?” the returns were 458 in favor and 1,628 op- 


posed. 


% Representative Charles A. Moscher (R.-Ohio) 
said 5,000 questionnaires returned to him from the 
13th District of Ohio (Lorain, Sandusky, and north 
central Ohio) showed fewer than one voter in seven 
favoring loans to parochial schools. 

Representative Moscher—whose predecessor, the late 
Representative Alvin F. Weichel (R.-Ohio), was a 
Catholic—released his results in terms of percentages, 
saying that 38 per cent of 5,000 questionnaires returned 
favored Federal aid to education, with 54 per cent op- 
posed and 8 per cent undecided. 

However, only 19 per cent favored grants for teach- 
ers’ salaries as against 49 per cent opposed and 32 per 
cent not answering. To the question “Do you favor 
Federal aid in the form of loans to private and parochial 
schools?” the results showed only 14 per cent in favor, 
57 per cent opposed, and 29 per cent not answering. 

Many of those who did not answer had simply indi- 
cated opposition to all Federal aid, Mr. Moscher said, 
and did not respond to the subsidiary questions. 


% Representative Gordon L. McDonough (R.- 
Calif.) asked voters in the 15th ‘District of California 
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(Los Angeles) : “Should Federal aid to education include 
assistance to both public and private schools?” He re- 
ported a 4 to 1 return against it. Of those who answered 
the poll, 20.7 per cent said Yes, 79.3 per cent said No. 

Sentiment for Federal aid to public schools rose some- 
what when one question was devoted solely to public 
school assistance: 33.9 per cent approved as against 
66.1 per cent opposed. The district polled is predom- 
inantly conservative. 


% Representative William B. Widnall (R.-N.J.) 
asked the voters in the 7th District of New Jersey (parts 
of Passaic and Bergen counties plus three rural coun- 
ties): “Should there be Federal aid to parochial 
schools?” He reported that 20.74 per cent favored it: 
79.26 per cent opposed. 

Mr. Widnall reported, however, that 61.3 per cent 

of his constituents favored Federal grants for public 
construction, with 37.5 per cent opposed and 1.2 per 
cent expressing no opinion. 
% Representative Marguerite Stitt Church (R.- 
Ill.), whose 13th District embraces Evanston, asked: 
“To meet educational needs, do you favor Federal loans 
to private and parochial schools?” The replies showed 
18.9 per cent Yes, 62.7 per cent No, and 18.4 per cent 
expressing no opinion. 

On Federal aid for public school construction, Mrs. 
Church said only 30 per cent of those replying favored 
the program, while 50 per cent were opposed and 20 
per cent did not answer. 

However, when she asked if voters favored “tax re- 

lief to individuals for educational expenses,” the vote 
was 62.9 per cent in favor and 21.2 per cent opposed, 
with the rest not answering. 
% Representative Paul Findley (R.-Ill.), whose 
20th District lies along the Mississippi River north of 
St. Louis, used 57,000 names in telephone directories to 
send out his questionnaires. He got 11,000 replies and 
a vote of more than 10 to 1 against aid for private 
schools. 

To the question “Do you favor Federal spending for 
private schools?” Mr. Findley received 658 favorable 
replies to 8,623 negatives—or 93 per cent opposed the 


measure. 
On Federal aid to public schools, his constituents were 


67 per cent opposed, he said. 
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ARE THE PROBLEMS 
RAISED BY 

THE CHRISTIAN’S 
DUAL CITIZENSHIP? 
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birth he is a citizen of Caesar’s kingdom, the 

nations of this world; by the new birth he be- 
comes a citizen of Christ’s kingdom, a fellow citizen 
with God’s people, a member of God’s household, 
which is not of this world. 

Ideally no conflict arises because of his dual loyalties, 
for until the kingdoms of this world become the king- 
doms of our Lord, the two administrations occupy sepa- 
rate spheres. “Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” said 
Christ. 

To God belongs conscience; to Caesar belong ac- 
tions. To God belongs the punishment of sin; to Caesar, 
the punishment of crime. To God belongs tithe; to 
Caesar, taxes. (The listing is not comprehensive. ) 

Tertullian explained the essential difference between 
the two spheres with this advice: “Give to Caesar what 
is Caesar's, that is, the image on the coin. Give to God 
what is God’s—His image in man, yourself.” 

The Christian’s duty to his God is summed up in 
the Ten Commandments, the constitution of heaven, by 
which all men shall be judged. The Christian’s duty to 
Caesar, his government, is summed up in the constitu- 
tion of his country and expanded in its laws and or- 
dinances. 

While a good citizen may not be a Christian, a good 
Christian will not be a bad citizen. “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's,” commanded the Lord, and 
Paul added that “consequently anyone who rebels 
against authority [of government] is resisting a divine 
institution. . . . That is why you are obliged to submit. 
It is an obligation imposed not merely by fear of retri- 
bution but by conscience. That is also why you pay 
taxes. The authorities are in God’s service and to these 
duties they devote their energies. Discharge your obli- 
gations to all men; pay tax and toll, reverence and re- 
spect, to. those to whom they are due” (Romans 13: 
2-8, N.E.B.).* Says Peter, “Submit yourselves to every 
human institution for the sake of the Lord” (1 Peter 2: 
13, N.E.B.).* In other words, pay taxes and pay them 
honestly. Respect your country’s laws and uphold them 
by your influence. Pray for all that are in authority, 
adds Paul. 

Should conflict arise between what God requires and 
what the state requires, the Christian’s duty is plain: 
Even as God is greater than man and due worship be- 
cause of His Creatorship, so are His laws greater than 
man’s and due obedience because of their authorship. 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” said the 
Lord. 

But even as the Christian church has a sphere and 
rights, so does the state have a sphere and rights. And 
the church, with its clergy and members, no more be- 
longs in the state’s sphere than the state belongs in 
that of the church. 

Take the matter of finance, for example. God asks 
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the Christian for a tithe, or tenth, of his increase for 
the work of His kingdom. Caesar asks the citizen for a 
tax for the advancement of is kingdom. The Chris- 
tian citizen should not seek to circumvent Caesar’s laws 
to gain-tax money for his church work any more than 
the state should expect to tap the church offering plate 
for the support of its secular projects. Instead, the 
Christian citizen should voluntarily and gladly support 
his church, remembering that where a man’s treasure 
is, there his heart will be also. And at the same time he 
should, with his taxes, “render to Caesar.” 
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So long as he does this, and so long as church and 
state occupy their respective spheres, dual citizenship 
will offer no problems. Though other men forget 
Christ’s admonition to “render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God's,” 
and seek to unite the two administrations, or to secure 
support for the one from the other, the Christian will 
not. For it is his duty, as a good citizen of both kingdoms, 
to remember. 


* The New ~~ Bible. Copyright the Delegates of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press and the 
permission of Oxfor: 


ndics of the Cambridge University Press 1961. Used by 
University Press, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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RIGHT, WRONG, AND FREEDOM 


FINE DECLARATION of religious freedom 

A was made by the Reverend William F. Cahill, 

a Roman Catholic priest, at the sixteenth an- 

nual convention of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, in Ottawa, Canada. 

Condemning attempts to force men’s consciences 
by legal sanction or other social pressures, the priest- 
lawyer reminded his audience, composed of Catholic 
theologians from the United States and Canada, that 
to approve of coercion is to deny that “truth, good- 
ness and the grace of God have their own powers to 
encourage men’s minds and hearts.” 

The point made by Father Cahill is all too often 
missed by churchmen. To deny God the opportunity 
to change convictions is to rob Him of His part in sal- 
vation. No human agency—church or other—has been 
directed to go out and “coerce all men”; rather Christ 
directed His church to “go . . . and teach” all men. 

Father Cahill also rightly pointed out that the guar- 
antee of religious freedom does not mean that there is 
no difference “between right and wrong, or that moral 
right and wrong are matters of opinion.” 

A man may think that he is right. That is his opinion. 
And it is his right to have the opinion and to act on it— 
subject, of course, to limitation; he could not expect to 
commit murder simply because, in his opinion, murder 
is proper. But neither his entertaining of an opinion 
nor the right he has to entertain it makes it right. “There 
is a way which seemeth right unto a man,” said the wise 
man, “but the end thereof are the ways of death” 
(Prov. 14:12; see 16:25). 

Right and wrong are not matters of opinion. “Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” said Christ. “Many will 
say to me in that day, . .. Have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and 
in thy name done many wonderful works? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity” (Matt. 7:21-23). 

Right and wrong are matters of revelation. Who shall 
enter the kingdom? Said Jesus, “He that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” “If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments” (Matt. 7:21; 19:17). 

The follower of Christ should remember while teach- 
ing His commandments that not all men—even with 
the aid of the Bible or the church—interpret God's will 
the same. Let the disciple insist he is right, even that 
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he alone is right, his church alone is right (would to 
God we had more men of conviction in this spineless 
age of drift and flux! ); but let him never insist that others 
must conform to his conception of right. As Father 
Cahill put it, the conscience “must answer to the God 
of truth and light.” Not to man. Not to the church. 
But to God. Here is a concept of freedom that com- 
mends itself to heretic and saint alike. R.R. H. 


NEHRU DEFENDS MINORITY RIGHTS 


RIME MINISTER JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S 
Po to Hindus to give fair treatment to Chris- 

tians, Moslems, and other minority groups should 
receive careful attention in all lands where democracy 
is coming to be equated with majority rights. 

Pointing out that Moslems and Christians constitute 
only a small percentage of the state’s population, Mr. 
Nehru said, “It is the Hindus’ responsibility to look 
after them and to create a climate of confidence among 
them. It is their duty, national and moral, that they 
create this climate of confidence and assure the mi- 
norities of equal treatment.” 

Site of the prime minister's speech was Bhopal, capi- 
tal city of Madhya Pradesh, where seven years ago feel- 
ing against Christians ran so high that a committee was 
appointed by the state government to investigate 
charges that Christian missionaries were carrying on 
anti-Indian activities. Two years later the committee is- 
sued a report recommending that the “large influx” of 
foreign missionaries be checked as “undesirable” and 
that properties of foreign mission bodies be turned over 
to “national churches or holding bodies or to an inter- 
national holding body.” The report was ignored, ap- 
parently on the advice of the Government of India. 

In this age of conformity, when the rights of religious 
minorities increasingly are being submitted to the “com- 
mon good,” it would be gratifying to hear more lead- 
ers say with Mr. Nehru, “Religious minorities must 
have as full opportunity to practice their religion as 
other citizens of the state.” W. M. A. 


MODERN SUNDAY LAWS NOT RELIGIOUS? 


HERE IS NO dispute that the original laws 
which dealt with Sunday labor were motivated 


by religious forces,” says Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren in the United States Supreme Court’s Sunday law 
decision (McGowan v. Maryland, p. 8.). But the Chief 
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Justice goes on to say that these laws have now taken 
on a secular connotation—that is, they are no longer 
religious laws. 

Well, let’s look at the wording of a few. The term 
“Lord’s +day”—hardly secular—appears in the Sunday 
laws of Georgia, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire. 

“Sabbath day” is found in the laws of Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Washington, West Virginia. 
New Jersey improves the term to “Christian Sabbath,” 
and adds a prohibition against “worldly employment.” 

“Worldly activity,” “secular business,” “secular call- 
ing,” “secular work,” appear in the codes of Delaware, 
Connecticut, Michigan, Vermont, Virginia. 

“Sabbath breaking” or “desecration of the Sabbath 
day” is found in the codes of Missouri, New York, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming. 

Maryland uses “profane the Lord’s day” and New 
York and Oklahoma speak of “holy time.” 


But, the Court said, Sunday laws are not religious; 
they are social, secular. Let us grant, for a few lines, 
that the religious terms in the laws are simply vestigal 
appendages and look at the leading “secular” and “so- 
cial” organizations pushing for Sunday observance—or 
should we say, Sunday repose? 

First there is the Roman Catholic Church, which has 
emerged within the past three or four years as the 
champion of Sunday worship. From Portland, Oregon, 
where merchants of all and no faiths have been pres- 
sured to close on Sunday, comes a sample of the Cath- 
olic thinking behind their drive for Sunday closing. 
Stores should close on Sunday—Life magazine quoted 
the archbishop of Portland, the Most Reverend Ed- 
ward D. Howard, as saying—because “selling or shop- 
ping on Sunday is a sin violating the biblical injunction: 
",.. the seventh day is the Sabbath. . . . Every one that 
shall do any work on this day shall die.’” 


Then there are the Protestant churches, whose Sun- 
day law thermometer runs from lukewarm to hot. Be- 
hind most drives for Sunday law enforcement is the 
local ministerial association with a plea to preserve 
Sunday as a day of “worship and prayer.” 

And there are specialized organizations, such as the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, that recognize “the commercial 
and profane use of the Lord’s Day as a sin which can 
have profound results in our national life,” and ask 
that “church members give encouragement to the en- 
actment of such legislation as will protect the Lord’s 
Day from commercialism.” 

Of course, there are in addition genuinely secular or 
social organizations whose support of Sunday laws is 
not motivated by religion—the downtown merchant 
associations that are protecting themselves against dis- 
count houses; and labor unions that are looking toward 
a shorter—and shorter—work week. But even these or- 
ganizations recognize the strength of the religious es- 
tablishment behind Sunday laws..As Kenneth G. Slo- 
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cum put it in The Wall Street Journal of Monday, 
February 13, 1961 (Midwest edition) : 

“In a small office, high above this city’s [Chicago] 
‘Loop,’ a bow-tied executive speaks into his telephone 
in a conspiratorial tone: “You line up four leading 
Catholic laymen, four Protestants and four Jews. In- 
troduce the bill, and I'll get retailers, unions and edu- 
cators to fall in behind. Then we'll get that Sunday 
closing law.’” 

Politicians, too, support Sunday closing laws with a 
bow toward the altar. Witness Governor David Law- 
rence, of Pennsylvania—whose State Sunday law 
speaks of “worldly employment” and the “Lord’s Day” 
—is reported by the press to have called for an end to 
“Sabbath desecration” in his State. To desecrate means 
to “disregard the sacredness of.” 


Certainly no student of history will dispute Chief 
Justice Warren’s assertion that the “original laws 
which dealt with Sunday labor were motivated by re- 
ligious forces.” The question is, Can any student of cur- 
rent history go along with his assertion that Sunday 
laws of today are no longer religious laws, that they are 
simply secular or social measures? 

On this question we share the perplexity—though 
from a different motivation—of Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, of Boston, who, disturbed by a Federal District 
Court ruling against the Massachusetts Sunday law, 
said, “We have all been shocked to learn that in the 
minds of many modern statesmen and jurists, Sunday 
has lost its religious significance.” 

We ask again, Since when? 

And if present Sunday laws are not religious, how 
could one write a law that is? 

Said the Chief Justice: “We do not hold that Sunday 
legislation may not be a violation of the ‘Establishment’ 
{of religion} Clause if it can be demonstrated that its 
purpose—evidenced either on the face of the legislation, 
in conjunction with its legislative history, or in its opera- 
tive effect—is to use the State’s coercive power to aid 
religion.”"—McGowan v. Maryland, p. 8. 

If the “face” of Sunday laws is not religious—from 
the “holy time” halo to the “desecration” dimple on 
the chin—what kind of plastic surgery would legisla- 
tive doctors have to perform to make the religious 
wrinkle apparent through legal bifocals? 

If the catch here lies in the phrase “in conjunction 
with its legislative history,” are we to forget that the 
social epidermis of a few decades is underlaid with 
the religious derma of sixteen centuries? 

And as to “operative effect,” if the church operators 
operating in behalf of Sunday laws have not sufh- 
ciently established their religious practice in law to 
violate the “No Establishment” Clause, how -much 
more established do they have to get? 

In other words, pray tell, just how religious does a 
law have to get to be religious? R. R. H. 
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EUNGPTED STATES 


Texas’ Saturday-or-Sunday Closing Law Operative 


Austin, Texas —Texas’ new and unusual Saturday-or- 
Sunday closing legislation went into effect on Novem- 
ber 6. 

Under its provisions merchants are permitted to de- 
termine which day they wish to observe as the Sabbath, 
or closing day. 

The law is keyed to certain merchandise, notably 
hardware, which can be sold on only one day of the 
weekend, Saturday or Sunday. Thus the merchant who 
closes because of religious reasons on Saturday may sell 
the items on Sunday. Similarly, the store that selects a 
Sunday closing may sell the articles on Saturday. 

Merchandise affected by the law includes items com- 
monly sold by discount houses—motor vehicles, cloth- 
ing, furniture, kitchen utensils, hardware, home ap- 
pliances, air conditioners, radio and television sets, 
cameras, jewelry, toys, mattresses, floor coverings, dra- 
peries, building materials, and lawn mowers. First of- 
fenders face $100 fines, with penalties up to $500 fines 
and six months in jail for second offenses. 


Sunday Observance Committee Formed 


Buffalo, New York.—Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics have organized a Citizens Committee for the Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day to combat the “trend toward 
a seven-day business week” in western New York. 

The committee suggested that all clergymen ask from 
their pulpits that Sunday be a day of rest. The Council 
of Churches of Buffalo and Erie County, meanwhile, 
urged ministers to preach on the subject. 

The committee stated, however, that “those who close 
their places of business on some other day than Sunday 
because of religious conviction or custom should have 
the privilege of conducting their business on Sunday.” 


Ministers Recommend Boycott 


Houston, Texas.—Two Protestant ministerial groups 
have urged a show of protest against Houston merchants 
who unnecessarily stay open on Sunday. 

The Baptist Pastors Conference and the Association 
of Ministers of Greater Houston, an interdenomina- 
tional organization, have recommended a boycott of 
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Sunday business operations and the support of those 
that remain closed on the Sabbath. 

Members of the Baptist conference were asked to 
“patronize and support those firms voluntarily cooper- 
ating in the effort to provide their employees a day of 
rest and worship.” 

Attacking Sunday business, the Baptist resolution 
warned that “history shows that such a trend leads to 
moral and spiritual decadence.” 

The Association of Ministers’ resolution took note of 
“the increasing number of retail business merchants 
tending to do business on Sundays.” 


Organic Union of Churches Goal of 
National, World Councils 


Seattle, Washington.—Organic union of member de- 
nominations is the ecumenical objective of the National 
and World Councils of Churches, according to Dr. 
Edwin Espy, of New York, associate general secretary 
of the National Council. 

Dr. Espy asserted that the joint agency of 34 Protes- 
tant and Eastern Orthodox communions in the United 
States “exists first and foremost to manifest the unity 
of the church in Jesus Christ as divine Lord and Sav- 
iour.” 

This goal, Dr. Espy told the Augustana Lutheran 
Church. at its 102d annual synod, cannot be fully at- 
tained in the cooperation of the separated churches or 
in their official commitment to one another through 
local, State, national, or world councils. 

“This oneness finds its highest expression,” he said, 
“in the actual uniting of churches that are prepared to 
commit themselves wholly to one another and to lose 
their separate identity in the higher expression of 
Christ's church through organic unity.” 


Human Cogs Slow Industry 


Trenton, New Jersey—The Appellate Division of 
the New Jersey Superior Court has ruled that an em- 
ployee dismissed for refusing to work certain days or 
hours was not discriminated against because of religious 
convictions. 

Appealing the case to the division was Miss Shaena 
Temmelman, of Flemington, an 18-year-old Orthodox 
Jew, who had been fired by the Ortho Pharmaceutical 
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Corporation of Raritan for declining to work on Satur- 
days or after sundown in certain winter months. 

Miss Temmelman asked $55,000 in damages but did 
not seek reinstatement in her job. In ruling against her 
the Appellate Division upheld a decision by Superior 
Court ‘Judge Frank J. Kingfield who had dismissed 
the suit on grounds that the plaintiff's dismissal was not 
a violation of her civil rights under law. 


Court Dodges Birth-Control Ruling 


Washington, D.C—The United States Supreme 
Court refused five to four to decide the constitutionality 
of a Connecticut law forbidding the dissemination of 
information concerning birth control and the use of 
contraceptives. 

The Court, divided so sharply by the issues that it 
handed down six separate opinions, dismissed the ap- 
peal of Dr. C. Lee Buxton, dean of the Yale University 
Medical School, and two married couples, of which 
the wives were his patients. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter, the Court’s only Jewish 
member, delivered the opinion of the Court in dismiss- 
ing the appeals, but he spoke only for four of the Court's 
nine members, with Chief Justice Earl Warren and Asso- 
ciate Justices Tom C. Clark and Charles Evans Whit- 
taker concurring. 

Justice William J. Brennan, Jr, the Court’s only Ro- 
man Catholic member, delivered the deciding vote, with 
a brief concurring opinion. 

Justices John Marshall Harlan, William O. Dougias, 
Potter Stewart, and Hugo L. Black separately dissented. 

The Court, in effect, threw out the appeals because 
Connecticut does not make a serious effort to enforce 
its law. The jurists indicated that if the State ever at- 
tempted a criminal prosecution against individual mar- 
ried couples for practicing birth control, there would 
be a real injury to the appellant’s constitutional rights 
that would merit the Court’s consideration. 

In short, if Dr. Buxton wants to complain of invasion 
of his constitutional rights, he will have to get himself 
arrested for recommending contraceptives or have his 
patients arrested for using them. 

Thus, rather than upholding the Connecticut law, 
the High Court’s five-to-four ruling put it under such 
a shadow as to leave it in a legal limbo. 

On the other hand, the Court did refuse to strike it 
down as unconstitutional, as attorneys for Dr. Buxton 
and his patients had’ passionately argued they should. 


Court Downs Sunday Movies, Et Cetera 


Washington, D.C.—By a seven-to-two decision the 
United States Supreme Court has upheld the consti- 
tutionality of South Carolina’s law prohibiting com- 
mercial exhibition of moving pictures on Sunday. 

In an unsigned per curiam order the Court dismissed 
the petition for a hearing that had been filed by the 
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Carolina Amusement Co., of Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, against the statute that was enacted many years 
ago banning commercial amusement on Sunday before 
movies even came into existence. 

Justice William O. Douglas dissented, saying that he 
thought the Court should hear the appeal on consti- 
tutional grounds, and Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., 
concurred. 

The Court also rejected three appeals against the 
Sunday-closing law of Ohio by identical eight-to-one 
opinions. It also rejected another appeal against Penn- 
sylvania’s law. In per curiam orders in each case the 
Court dismissed the petition for review. And in each 
case Justice Douglas dissented. 


Obscenity Statute Downed 


Olympia, Washington.—In a seven-to-two decision 
the Washington State Supreme Court declared unconsti- 
tutional a 1959 law prohibiting the sale of obscene lit- 
erature. 

Citing the Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which guards against restricting freedom of 
expression, the high court affirmed earlier decisions by 
a Spokane county justice and by the superior court. 

The case involved action brought against a Spokane 
drug and beverage store proprietor. Supreme Court 
Justice Hugh J. Rosellini, writing the majority opin- 
ion, stated: “We hold that [the law] tends to restrict 
the freedom of expression protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution and is 
therefore void.” 


Secondhand Store Poses Tax Problem 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Should a secondhand store 
operated by a church be exempt from real-estate taxes? 

This is the problem that is engaging the Ransey 
County board of commissioners, the county attorney, and 
the county assessor. 

St. Peter Claver’s Roman Catholic church here pur- 
chased formerly taxable property and applied for a tax- 
exempt status. 

On it the Negro parish operates the Worn-a-bit Shop, 
selling used clothing, appliances, and furniture. 

Thomas M. Quayle, assistant county attorney, ex- 
plaining an opinion recommending denial, said the shop 
would be exempt from taxes “if it were used primarily 
for religious purposes. But it is one step removed from 
that.” 

County Assessor Ronald V. Powers agreed, and said 
that income-producing church property, such as the land 
owned by the Archdiocese of St. Paul where a large 
department store stands, is not tax exempt. 

The Rev. Arnold Luger, pastor of St. Peter Claver’s, 
told the county board that the shop prices its “neces- 
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sities” according to ability to pay, and occasionally gives 
the goods away. 

He said the income, which supports the parish school 
in a blighted neighborhood, runs between $3,000 and 
$4,000 in a month. 

Mr. Powers said an exemption granted by the board 
would have to be reviewed by the county auditor and 
State tax commissioners before it could become effective. 


Religious Services Barred 


Columbus, Ohio.—Religious services in State parks 
will not be permitted in the future, according to an 
order issued by V. W. Flickinger, chief of Ohio's Di- 
vision of Parks. 

Before making this ruling, he sought guidance from 
religious leaders who, he said, recommended the order 
to avoid any church-state conflicts. He said the increas- 
ing number of requests for park services led him to 
seek the opinion of the clergymen. 

Signs are being erected in the parks directing people 
to the nearest churches or synagogues. 

Mr. Flickinger recently refused to permit a church 
in Logan, Ohio, to hold Palm Sunday services in a 
park, but reversed himself when he learned that what 
was planned was a choral, not an evangelistic, service. 
He added that his order was directed primarily against 
worship services of an evangelistic nature. 


ALASKA 


Court Bars Bus Service to Nonpublic Schools 


Juneau, Alaska—The Alaska Supreme Court has 
ruled that public school bus transportation cannot be 
used by students attending private or sectarian schools. 

By a margin of two to one, the court struck down a 
statute that extended public school bus transportation 
to students who attend nonpublic schools. 

The majority opinion declared this statute violated 
both the constitution in effect when Alaska was a terti- 
tory and the present State constitution that prohibits 
the use of public funds for the direct benefit of private 
educational institutions. 

In its ruling the court dismissed the “child benefit 
theory” advanced by the United States Supreme Court 
in the 1946 Everson decision. A majority of the court 
ruled in that case that the use of public funds for bus 
transportation to nonpublic schools benefits the child 
rather than the school and therefore does not violate 
the United States Constitution. 

The Alaska court’s majority opinion, however, sided 
with the minority in the Everson case and argued that 
transportation is as essential to a school as payment of 
teachers’ salaries or cost of equipment. 

In a vigorous dissent from the Alaska court’s majority 
opinion, the minority. judge defended the child-benefit 
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theory. He also contended that since the State constitu- 
tion specifically prohibits direct benefits to nonpublic 
schools, it was clearly in the intention of the lawmakers 
to leave room for such indirect benefits as bus trans- 
portation. 


AUSTRALIA 


Primate Asks Religion in Schools 


Sydney—Dr. Hugh R. Gough, Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia, has urged 
the New South Wales State Government to provide 
religious instruction in schools apart from the ordinary 
school curricula. 

Addressing the Anglican Provincial Synod of New 
South Wales, he said that with the rapidly increasing 
school population, the clergy could not possibly hope 
to give adequate religious instruction. But specially 
trained teachers would be able to remedy the situation. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivian Congress Ratifies New Constitution 
Confirming State Religion 


La Paz, Bolivia—-A new constitution confirming the 
status of Roman Catholicism as the official religion of 
the state, but abolishing the old system of patronage 
inherited from Spanish colonial times, has been ratified 
by the Bolivian Congress after two years of discussion. 

The ratification came just before celebration of the 
nation’s independence day during which President Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro, Vice-President Juan Lechin, and 
other officials took oaths to uphold the new charter. 

Article 3 of the constitution declares that the state 
“recognizes and supports the Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman religion.” At the same time it says the state 
guarantees “the public exercise of all other cults.” 

Another article—Article 24—stipulates that “the 
property of the Church, religious orders and institu- 
tions carrying out educational, charitable and welfare 
activities will enjoy the same rights and guarantees as 
that belonging to individuals.” 

However, an exception was made in regard to “ob- 
jects of artistic or historic value, gems and precious 
objects pertaining to religious life and worship, which 
may be transferred, with the authorization of the Ex- 
ecutive, provided, however, that the sale price be used 
for social welfare works in the nation.” 

In abolishing the system of patronage—which gave 
the state the right to nominate bishops and placed all 
church property under the state’s supervision, the Con- 
gress effected a change long sought by the Bolivian 
bishops. 

The new constitution expressly provides that rela- 
tions with the Church shall be regulated under a 
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concordat to be established between Bolivia and the 
Holy See. 

Although there has been no Bolivian-Vatican con- 
cordat, special agreements were made during recent 
years. One provided for setting up a Catholic chap- 
laincy for the armed forces. The other recognized the 
right of the Church to erect and direct schools of all 
kinds and to carry out missionary work among the 
Indian population. 

An earlier constitution of 1851 also made Catholicism 
the state religion. But after the Liberals took over in 
1899 changes were made. Freedom of worship was 
granted in 1905 and in 1910 civil marriage was made 
compulsory, with couples free to have a subsequent 
church wedding if they so desired. The regulation did 
not apply to the Indians, who, if they wished, were 
permitted to be married only with the Church ceremony. 
In 1932 a divorce law was adopted. Later, legal privi- 
leges of the Church were taken over by the state. 


CANADA 


Sunday Coin Laundries Banned 


Ottawa.—The supreme court of Canada has ruled 
that the operation of unmanned, automatic coin laun- 
dries is illegal on Sunday. 

The court, in an 8-1 decision, said the operation was 
an infringement on the “Lord’s Day Act” even though 
no one was actually employed. 


INDIA 


Nehru Asks Law to Jail Religious, Communal 
Agitators 


New Delhi, India—The government of Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru has asked the Indian Parliament 
for powers to make religious and communal agitation 
a crime punishable by three years’ imprisonment. 

Using religious slogans and exploiting religious emo- 
tions, various political and separatist groups in India 
have caused riots and bloodshed several times during the 
past year. The prevention of further unrest was behind 
the government's request to the parliament. 


POLAND 


Bishop's Car Sold at Auction 


Warsaw.—Local state authorities ordered an Ameri- 
can-made automobile belonging to Roman Catholic 
Bishop Eugeniusz Baziak, apostolic administrator of the 
Cracow diocese in southern Poland, to be sold at auction 
to cover tax arrears unpaid by the diocese. 

The action followed new heavy tax impositions on all 
church-owned property by the Communist government. 
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Relations of Church and State 
From page 13 


2. Majorities and minorities. Most of the religions of 
the world have some form of the golden rule: “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” There 
is no religious body in America that is not a minority in 
the population as a whole or in some communities of 
this nation. And yet it is the temptation of every reli- 
gious group in those communities where it is a majority 
to impose its will upon less numerous groups. This is 
contrary to the golden rule, if not the First Amend- 
ment, and lays up burdens of animosity and resentment 
for an ugly future harvest. There is, however, the 
problem of “the tyranny of the minority,” which by its 
protests seeks to prevent the majority from accomplish- 
ing its will. In the area of religious choice, however, the 
rights of the minority are especially protected, and may 
not be overridden without clear cause showing why no 
other alternative is available. 


3. Preference and non-preference. Is it possible to 
“aid all religions” without disadvantaging those who are 
not adherents of any organized religion? Is it possible to 
eliminate all sectarianism from public life without giv- 
ing a monopoly to another “sectarianism’—the denial 
of religious meanings and the affirmation of non-reli- 
gious meanings? It is almost impossible for government 
to be completely neutral as between religion and irreli- 
gion—however they may be defined. Justice Douglas 
concluded the majority opinion in Zorach: 


We cannot read into the Bill of Rights . . . a philosophy of 
hostility to religion. 


Justice Jackson replied in his dissent: 


It is possible to hold a faith with enough confidence to be- 
lieve that what should be rendered to God does not need to be 
decided and collected by Caesar. 


It is one of the most troublesome problems of our 
time how and how much government may aid and en- 
courage religion. Many religious leaders seek such help 
on an ostensibly non-preferential basis. Many others in- 
sist (1) that real religion does not need help; and (2) 
that the kind of religion produced by governmental 
help is no great asset to the nation or to its subsidized 


adherents. 


POSITIONS OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


1. There are several positions in the Roman Catholic 
Church on American church-state relations. One views 
it as the duty of all states, including the American, to 
aid and protect the Roman Catholic religion against all 
others: 


If there is only one true religion, and if its possession is the 
most important good in life for States as well as individuals, 
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then the public profession, protection, and promotion of this 
religion and the legal prohibition of all direct assaults upon 
it, becomes one of the most obvious and fundamental duties of 
the State——-MSGR. JOHN A. RYAN and FR. M. F. X. MILLAR 
in The State and the Church (Macmillan, 1924), p. 35. 


Another Roman Catholic viewpoint takes more explicit 
account of the broad pluralism of religious groups in 
America: 

Examining the position which those who founded our na- 
tion and framed its basic law took on the problem of church- 
state relations in our own country, we find that the First 
Amendment to our Constitution solved that problem in a way 
that was typically American in its practical recognition of 
existing conditions and its evident desire to be fair to all 
citizens of whatever religious faith. . . . 

It would be utter distortion of American history and law to 
make that practical policy involve the indifference to religion 
and the exclusion of cooperation between religion and gov- 
ernment implied in the term “separation of church and state” 
as it has become the shibboleth of doctrinaire secularism. 
Annual Statement of the Roman Catholic Bishops of the U.S., 
1948. [See Fr. O’Brien’s statement above, and the Look arti- 
cle from which it is taken for still a third position.] 


2. A widely representative Jewish position is con- 
tained in the statement “safeguarding Religious Liberty” 
published jointly by the Synagogue Council of America 
and the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council: 

Religion has always been and continues to be the central 
core of Jewish life. We urge all religious groups to unite in an 
intensified national program designed to enroll all the chil- 
dren of our country in religious educational institutions of 
their respective faiths. We urge the religious bodies to avail 
themselves of all media of mass communication for this pro- 
gram, such as the press, radio, motion pictures, speaker’s plat- 
forms, and special dramatic projects. 

Religious Liberty is an indispensable aspect of democratic 
freedom; indeed it is the very foundation of American de- 
mocracy. As a nation of people attached to many different re- 
ligious faiths, or to none, we owe our survival and our unity 
to the universal acceptance of the uniquely American concept 
that the relationship between man and God is not and may 
not be subject to government control or regulation. 

The growth of democracy in the United States is in large 
measure a product of that unique principle in our basic law 
that puts religion outside the jurisdiction of the state. Any 
impairment of that principle threatens religious liberty and 
brings other basic freedoms into jeopardy. 

The maintenance and furtherance of religion are the re- 
sponsibilities of the synagogue, the church and the home, and 
not of the public school system; the utilization in any manner 
of the time, facilities, personnel, or funds of the public school 
system for purposes of religious instruction should not be per- 
mitted. 


3. Two statements are cited here as representative 
of the major Protestant position in church-state rela- 
tions: 


a. The first is recent and widely representative. Al- 
though it deals with a peripheral topic, it reflects sober 
considerations of church-state relationships in America: 

The National Board of the National Council of the 
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Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. reaffirms its support of 
religious freedom for all people and, being aware of proposals 
currently agitated for an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States intending to declare that the United States 
is a Christian nation, sets forth the following concerns for 
the consideration of the churches and the nation. 

1. A constitutional amendment of this purport confuses 
the nature and function of the nation-state with the nature 
and function of churches. It would increase the present dif- 
ficulties of citizens in comprehending and in continuing 
healthy separation and sound relations between church and 
state. These reflections are set forth with full awareness that 
this nation and all other nations stand constantly under the 
judgment and the sovereign authority of God. 

2. Previous attempts to maintain “Christian states,” in 
earlier centuries as well as our own, have been fraught with 
great problems and have failed in disillusion. They have 
frequently denied general liberty, and religious liberty in 
particular, to all who did not belong to the dominant body of 
the Christians. In the American scene of today, a constitu- 
tional sanction for Christianity would tend to weaken the 
rights and liberties of citizens and others who are not Chris- 
tians, to lessen respect for their distinctive concerns, and to 
accentuate divisions within the body politic. 

3. The intended amendment would strengthen the hands 
of those who desire financial and other privileges for Chris- 
tian churches ready and able to secure them—such as sup- 
port for schools and welfare institutions, extended tax privi- 
leges for property and enterprises under Christian names. 

4. The proposed amendment would embarrass our ecu- 
menical relations and our missionary enterprises and also 
general international relations as viewed by Christians and by 
the world majority of non-Christians, through officially at- 
taching the Christian name to military, economic, and other 
acts and policies of the Government of the United States. 

5. To declare the United States a Christian nation in the 
churchman’s sense of “Christian” is to assert less of truth than 
of pretention. That term rightly belongs to significant reli- 
gion, with Biblical and theological meaning, and simply is 
not applicable to the American nation as a whole. Moreover, 
the proposal in question, if given an aura of validity by in- 
corporation in the Constitution, would tempt many unthink- 
ing church members to complacent hypocrisy in their outlook 
upon society, national and international. In fine, it is perilous, 
even sacrilegious, to turn to the political forum for practical 
determination of the public meaning of the great word “Chris- 
tian.” The church cannot share this word, central and peculiar 
to its character, with the nation-state. Approved June, 1959. 


b. The Church Federation of Greater Chicago, after 
several years of study, issued in 1958 a “Policy State- 
ment” which includes the following outline of church- 
state relations: 


The American way is to keep the Churches as institutions 
separate from the State, and the State separate from the 
Churches. . . . The American practice is sound, and there 
should be no turning away from it... . 

1. There is to be no established Church, nor can there be 
any kind of preferred status or financial support for any 
Church. 

2. There is to be no interlocking of the respective jurisdic- 
tions of State and Churches. 

3. Such separation of the Churches and the State does not 
preclude cooperation between the Churches as free institutions 
and the State and its institutions. 

xKK 
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LIBERTY 


Liberty is a necessity for all men. But liberty will 
not maintain itself. Men must join their interests to 
preserve it. Make LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS FREEDOM your agent in fighting for free- 
dom. 

Send LIBERTY to five of your friends NOW. They 
need LIBERTY. Enter their names and addresses on 
the form below. When sending in more names, you 
may attach an additional sheet of paper containing 
names and addresses. 





International Religious Liberty Association: 
Please send LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE OF RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM, published in the nation’s capital: 
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One year, $2.50 each 1) Special, 5 subs to separate addresses, 
$5.50 0 Three years, one address, only $4.75 1) Enclosed find 
Check [] Money order () Currency 0 


Send your order to the 


International Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue, Washington 12, D.C. 
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i INL EI J We iVi 
by Eleanor A. Chaffee 
Freedom is a beautiful word: Freedom is a sacred word 
It is the flag that waves above That lives where men kneel down to pray, 
The marching forms of all who go And echoes from a friendly church 
Warmed by the thought of what they love. Whose doors are open to the day. 
Freedom is a singing word Freedom is a precious word, 


That lifts on music everywhere 





And rich indeed are they who own 


When children sing the songs they learned A treasure fairer than fine gold, 


In quiet twilights, still and fair. 


More valued than the rarest stone. 


—The Watchman Examiner 
July 3, 1958 





I Dont Want 
the Church... 


in Politics.” 


Walter Judd 


I don’t want the church working in politics. I don’t want 
political action by ecclesiastical bodies. I do want political 
action by Christians. It isn’t the job of the church to 

say what you should do. It is the job of the church 

to change men and send them into society as Christian 
missionaries and into politics to help change the 
government. 

“The longer I am in politics the less confidence I have 
in the pronouncements by ecclesiastical bodies telling 
Congress what to do. Occasionally it seems to me that 
ministers would rather come down and testify or pass 
resolutions than they would to preach because it is more 


comforting. It gives them a sense of greater importance.” 


Congressman Walter Judd 
in a speech at 
Wheaton Academy, Feb. 18, 1961 








